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CHURCH DIRECTORY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


All Saints’ Church 
1350 Waller Street, San Francisco 
Rev. Dr. Paul Little, Rector 


Sunday Services: Holy Communion. 8:00 
a.m, and Church School, 9:30 a. m.; Morn- 
ing Prayer and Sermon, 11:00 a. m.; Young 
People’s Fellowship, 7:30 p. m. 


Grace Cathedral 


California and Jones Streets, 
San Francisco 


The Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons, 
D.D., Bishop; the Very Rev. J. 
Wilmer Gresham, D.D., Dean 


Emeritus 


Sunday Services: Holy Communion, 8:00 
a. m. and 12:15 p. m. Choral Matins and Ad- 
dress, 10:00 a. m. Morning Prayer and Ser- 
mon, 11:00 a. m. Choral Evensong and Ad- 
dress, 4:00 o’clock. 

Weekday Services: Holy Communion, 
Wednesdays at 10:30 a. m. Thursdays and 
Holy Days at 7:30. Service of Healing. 
Thursday evening at 8:00. 


St. Francis Community 
Church 


San Fernando Way and Ocean Ave., 
San Francisco 


The Rev. Henry Purcell Veazie, 
M.A. (Oxon), Rector 


Services: Holy Communion each Sunday, 
8:00 a. m. (first Sunday in month also at 
11:00 a. m.). Church School, 9:45 a. m.; 
Morning Service and Sermon at 11:00 a. m.; 
Young People’s Fellowship, 6:30 p. m. 
Weekday services as announced. 


St. James’s Church 


California Street between Eighth 
and Ninth Avenues, San Francisco 


Rev. Harold S. Brewster, Rector 


_ Services: Holy Communion, first Sunday 
in month, 11:00 a. m.; every Sunday, 8:00 
a. m. Church School, 9:45 a. m. Morning 
Prayer and Sermon (except first Sunday). 
11:00 a. m. Evening Prayer, 8:00 p. m. 


St. Peter’s Church By-the- 
Golden-Gate 


Twenty-ninth Avenue near Clement 
Street, San Francisco 


John Alfred Collins, Rector 


Services: Holy Communion, 8:00 a. m. 
Church School, 9:30 a. m. Morning Prayer, 
11:00 a. m. Young People’s Fellowship, 7:00 
p. m. 


Trinity Church 


Bush and Gough Streets, 
San Francisco 


Rev. Donald Brookman, D. D., 
Rector 


Services: Sundays, 8:00 and 11:00 a. m. 
Church School, 9:30 a. m. 


St. Luke’s Church 


Van Ness Avenue and Clay Street, 
San Francisco 
Rev. W. W. Jennings, Rector 


Sundays 8:00 a. m., Holy Communion; 
11:00 a. m., Morning Prayer and Sermon. 


The PACIFIC 
CHURCHMAN 


Volume 76 Number 8 


Published on the first day of each month (except 
July and August) at 99 South Van NeSs Avenue, San 
Francisco, California, by the Diocese of California 
and in the interests of the Church in the Province 
of the Pacific. Subscription price is $1.00 a year in 
advance; single copies, 10 cents. Entered as second- 
class matter at the post office at San Francisco, 
California. 


Editorial Staff: Rev. Britton D. Weigle, Editor, 
1055 Taylor street, San Francisco (Tel. ORdway 
7034); Assistant Editors: Editorials and Book Re- 
views, Rev. Randolph C. Miller, Ph.D., 2451 Ridge 
Rd., Berkeley; Feature Articles, Rev. John C. Leff- 
ler, Ross, Calif.; Diocesan News, Rev. G. H. B. 
Wright, 1122 California street, San Francisco: 
General Church News, Rev. Charles R. Greenleaf, 
Pacific Grove, Calif.: Personal Notes, Rev. John P. 
Craine, 525 Twenty-ninth street, Oakland, Calif. 


Publicity Sub-Committee, Field Department: Vic- 
tor J. Robertson, chairman. 


Editor’s Office Hours: Tuesday and Wednesday, 
11:00 to 12:00 m. Other hours by appointment, 1055 
Taylor street, San Francisco. 


Business Office: 1034 Merchants Exchange Build- 
ing, San Francisco: telephone SUtter 5765. 


Advertisers are requested to communicate with 
the Business office at the above address. 


To Editors of General and Diocesan Church 
Papers: Kindly see that on your mailing list the 
address of The Pacific Churchman is 1055 Taylor 
street, San Francisco. 


All matter for the editor must be in before the 
twentieth of the month preceding date of issue. 
Same should be addressed: ‘“‘The Pacific Church- 
man, 1055 Taylor street, San Francisco.’’ Business 
communications should be addressed: ‘‘The Pacific 
Churchman, 1034 Merchants Exchange Building, 
San Francisco.”’ All subscriptions are continued un- 
less ordered discontinued. New subscriptions are 
acknowledged by sending paper. When change of 
address is desired. both old and new address, in- 
cluding town and State, must be given. 


BERKELEY 


St. Clemen t’s Church 


Russell and Claremont 
Berkeley 
Rev. J. Henry Thomas 


Sunday Services: 7:30, 9:30 and 11 a. m. 
Wednesday, 11 a. m. 


SAN MATEO 


The Church of St. Matthew 
El Camino Real and Baldwin Ave.. 
San Mateo 
Rev. Lindley H. Miller, Rector 


Sunday Services: Holy Communion, 8:00 
a. m.; Junior Church and Sunday School, 
9:30 a. m. Morning Prayer and Sermon 
(Iloly Communion Ist Sunday), 11:00 a. m. 


BURLINGAME 


St. Paul’s Church 


“On the Highway” 
El Camino Real at Bellevue Avenue, 
Burlingame 
Rev. Francis P. Foote, Rector 


Sunday Services: Holy Communion, 8 
a. m.; Church School, 9:45 a. m.; Morning 
Prayer and Sermon, 11 a. m. (Holy Com- 
munion on first Sundays.) 


ROSS—MARIN COUNTY 
St. John’s Church 


Lagunitas Road and Shady Lane, 
Ross 
Rev. John Compton Leffer, Rector 


Services: Holy Communion, first Sunday 
in month, 11:00 a. m., other Sundays, 8:00 
a. m. Junior Church and School, 9:30 a. m., 
Morning Prayer and Sermon (except first 
Sunday), 11:00 a. m. Chi Kappa for Young 
People, 7:30 p. m. * 
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CHURCH DIRECTORY 
OAKLAND 


St. Peter’s Church 


Broadway at Lawton Avenue, 
Oakland 
Canon L. D. Gottschall, Rector; 
the Rev. Edgar F. Gee, Rector 
Emeritus; Mr. J. N. Brock- 
mann, Director of Religious 
Education 
Services: Sundays: 8:00 a. m., Holy Com- 
munion; 9:30 a. m., Church School and Bible 
Class; 11:00 a. m., Mornine Prayer and 
Sermon. Choral Eucharist, 11:00 a. m., first 
Sunday of month. Wednesday. 7:45 p. m., 
Mission of Healing. Friday. 9:00 a. m., Holy 
Communion; 9:45 a. m., School of Praver; 
10:15 to 10:45 a. m.. Broadcast, Heal- 
ing Hour.” (KRE.) 


St. John’s Church 
Eighth and Grove Streets, Oakland 
Canon L. D. Gottschall, Rector; 
Mr. J. N. Brockmann, Director of 


Religious Education 


Services: Sundays, 8:45 a. m., Church 
School: 9:15 a. m., Choral Eucharist and 
Sermon. 


St. Paul’s Church 


Bay Place and Montecito Avenue, 
Oakland 
The Rev. A. Ronald Merrix, Rector 
The Rev. Walter Williams, 


Assistant Rector 

Services: Sundays: & a. m., Holy Com- 
munion; 9:30 a. m., Family Service and 
Church School (Holy Communion, last Sun- 
day in month); 11 a. m., Morning Prayer 
and Sermon (Holy Communion, first Sun- 
day in month); Wednesday, 10 a. m., Holy 
Communion; Rector’s Class, 10:45-11:30 
a. m. Young People’s Meetings: Sundays, 
7:15 and 7:30 p. m.; Wednesdays, 8 ». -n. 


ALAMEDA 


Rector 


Christ Church 


Grand and Santa Clara Avenues, 
Alameda 


Rev. Sumner Walters, Rector 


Services: 7:30 a. m.. 9:30 a. m. and 11:00 
a. m.3; 7:30 p. m. at Chapel (Sixth and Lin- 
coln). Church School also at Ward Memo- 
rial Chanel, Fountain and Central. 


PALO ALTO 


All Saints’ Church 


Waverly Street and Hamilton 
Avenue, Palo Alto 


Rev. Oscar F. Green, Rector 


Sunday Services: Holy Communion, 8:00 
a. m. Morning Prayer and Sermon, 11:00 
a. m. College Group, 6:00 p. m. Evening 
Prayer and Sermon, 7:45 p. m. 


PACIFIC GROVE 


Week- 
Ending 


on the 


Monterey 
Peninsula? 


visit 


St. Mary’s- 
By-the-Sea 


Pacific Grove 


Rev. Charles R. Greenleaf, 


Services 
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Unity Sunday 


Will clergy and laity throughout the Diocese note the 
statements in regard to Unity Sunday at the head of the 
Bishop’s Page? April 21st, which our Convention voted to 
call Unity Sunday and to cooperate with the Presbyterians 
of this part of the world in making it such, is now close 
upon us. Everywhere among clergy and laity one finds 
increasing interest in this project of the union of these two 
great Christian Churches. The steps leading to the final 
organic union will inevitably take many years, but all our 
Church people who believe that Christ wants His Church 
to achieve unity will turn to and help in loyal spirit to make 
this day, as one of the steps, a great day.—E. L. Parsons. 


The Prince of Peace 


If the teaching of Jesus is to have any value in the 
guidance of life in the modern world (and we are bound 
today to think as much of the social and the political side 
of that life as of its individual side) it is the principles of 
that teaching which must be sought out and their right 
applications to manifold and changing conditions duly con- 
sidered. These principles, expressed in word and action, 
character and conduct, by Jesus himself, are all concerned 
with the Kingdom of God of which God, the Divine Father 
of all men, is the King, and Jesus the Messiah. 

There are some who will feel assured that because Jesus 
forbade His followers to use their swords to rescue Him 
from those who would arrest Him, that He would forbid the 
English and French armies to fight in defense of Czechs 
and Poles and Finns against ruthless tyranny. There are 
others who feel that the men who risk their lives and suffer 
and die in such a cause are shewing forth in action the spirit 
of Jesus, and are by their self-sacrifice, in the cause of 
righteousness and truth and freedom, most truly following 
Jesus, who offered His supreme sacrifice for the extension 
of the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus is the Prince of Peace, not because He declared 
against war of every kind, for it is clear that He who said 
“T come not to send peace, but a sword” (Mt. 10:34) could 
hardly have done that, but because, if His principles were 
universally realized and acted on by mankind, universal 
peace, of the very highest and most enduring kind, would 
ensue in every sphere where rational, moral and spiritual 
beings exist. That this “peace of God which passeth all 
understanding” can be possessed even in the most ghastly 
campaigns and in the face of overwhelming disaster can be 
seen in the lives of such Christian soldiers as Marchal Foch 
and Sir Henry Havelock, or in the pages of Donald Hankey’s 
A Student in Arms.—H. D. A. Major. 


Jesus, Our Eternal Contemporary 


Professor Walter Marshall Horton, in his recent Earl 
Lectures at the Pacific School of Religion, gave his listeners 
some new insights into the meaning of Jesus as “our eternal 
Contemporary.” First of all, Jesus is Leader. It is His 
intention to lead us back to God for judgment, and then, 
after our minds have been renewed, to lead us forward into 
a new age, when the foundations of civilization will be 
freshly laid. Jesus as Savior leads us to a recognition of 
God’s sovereignty, and it is only through Him that we can 
be saved, for even God Himself cannot enable it so long as 
we are trying to be “just with God” by our own unaided 
powers. Finally, Jesus is Victor. He was a great fighter, 
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Who made a frontal attack on the forces of evil, seeking out 
their very centers with great strategic skill, and though He 
fell in the attack, He brought about their defeat and perma- 
nently broke their power. To His followers He left only the 
task of “mopping up.” The results of the great victory He 
won are still incompletely consolidated, and may remain 
uncertain until the end of history; but in’principle it was a 
complete victory over the world, which guarantees that in 
the end as in the beginning it is God’s and not the devil’s.— 
R. C. Miller. 


Conscience in a Free Country 


Rhythmic repetitions from the press say the War Depart- 
ment has inspected and labeled each of us for wartime use 
and has prepared a bill for conscripting everything from 
soldiers to capital to be rushed through Congress on the first 
hysteria of war. There is a counter rhythm, insistent, grow- 
ing in volume, a voice from our colleges, youth and many 
veterans resolved to face the consequences of refusal to 
fight in another war. Not cowards, they feel theirs is the 
voice of democracy, minority rights and the right of the 
individual conscience to free assent or refusal to perform 
acts in war which can only be justified by absolute convic- 
tion in the justice and value of the results to be achieved. 
Christian moralists, in times past, have declared it sinful to 
fight for an unjust cause or not to fight for a just one. Most 
will agree. Many will question who should judge between 
right and wrong. Shall a materialistic State interpret the 
Will of God? (This is the basic premise of the totalitarian 
state.) Shall the Church override the State? Affirmative 
answers to either violate our constitutional separation of 
Church and State. Ought not the Church to teach Christian 
principles and the State leave the members of the churches 
free to follow the judgments of their individual consciences ? 

Many mistrust, with reason, the politics that makes and 
ends wars. The army says that enlistment cannot produce 
men enough. Enough for what? to fight in Europe or China? 


‘Does one believe the draft without previous military train- 


ing can take the place of an adequate standing army or that 
there would be a dearth of enlistment were our territory 
actually threatened? Would not a threat to our territory 
dispel opposition to a draft for national defense and leave 
it only in the few sects that require nonresistance? The 
draft has bred the draft, a spawning threat to democracy 
which has stimulated the growth of pacifism as an antibody. 
The tide of pacifism could be turned by an adequate guar- 
antee that we shall never again have a draft for foreign ser- 
vice, a thing which many felt in 1917 was contrary to the 
spirit, if not the letter of the Constitution. Meanwhile, Gen- 
eral Convention should make its voice heard, not condemn- 
ing those who find they can conscientiously serve Christ and 
their Country as combatants in any particular war, but pro- 
claiming that those unable conscientiously to do so should be 
freed from every legal penalty not imposed on members of 
all religious bodies alike —Ellsworth Johnson. 


The Bishop’s Bed Fund 


One of the finest things in this Diocese is the Bishop’s 
Bed Fund, which is for the care of the clergy and their 
families at St. Luke’s Hospital. Because the clergy can get 
the finest medical care there, there need be no lack of 
efficiency among them because of sickness or fear of ill- 
ness. This feeling of security on the part of the clergy adds 
to their well-being and ability to serve others. 
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Once a month since last summer 
April the committees of the Presby- 
21st teries in this part of the world, 

San Francisco and Redwood, 
and the Committee of our Diocese have 
met and worked over plans for helping our 
two Churches to know each other better. 
Many projects have been talked over and 
public suggestions made in regard to them. 
These cover exchange of pulpits, meetings 
of smaller groups at which speakers from 
both Churches may be heard, conferences 
of clergy, exchange of professors in our 
two Divinity Schools and other things of 
that kind. Most important at the present 
moment is the project of Unity Sunday, 
April 21st. The Presbyteries have accepted 
it. Our Diocesan Convention has accepted 
it, and now we have to make it a great 
success. The central feature of the day 
will be mass meetings to be held in San 
Francisco and Oakland and perhaps else- 
where in this Diocese, and also in Fresno 
and Sacramento. The meeting in San 
Francisco will be held at the Cathedral in 
the afternoon and the speakers will be the 
Reverend Dr. Baird, the President of the 
Presbyterian Seminary at San Anselmo, 
and our own Bishop Porter from Sacra- 
mento. We have put the service in San 
Francisco in the afternoon because it 
turned out to be very difficult for the many 
Churches which have evening services to 
find a way to give them up and assure a 
great attendance. The Cathedral service 
at four o’clock will not interfere with any 
other services. We must have the Cathedral 
crowded with people. 

And the same is true of the service in 
Oakland, which is to be held at the First 
Presbyterian Church. There one of the speak- 
ers will be Dean Malloch of Fresno. This 
service will take the place of the regular eve- 
ning service at the First Presbyterian Church. 

In addition to these great Rallies, it is 
hoped that at the morning services on that 
day many of our clergy will find it possible 
to make exchanges of pulpits with neigh- 
boring Presbyterian ministers. In all our 
Churches there are lay readers available 
who with the help of the Presbyterian 
minister can conduct the service, so there 
need be no embarrassment in such an ex- 
change. 

Then the lay people will be interested to 
know that plans are under way for a great 
gathering at dinner for the clergy of the 
two Churches the following day. These 
events ought to be a real milestone in our 
progress in this Diocese towards under- 
standing and furthering the whole project. 


* * * 


This number of the Pactric 
CHURCHMAN is a General 
Convention number. That 
means that it is to call at- 
tention of our people to the coming General 
Convention and some of the significant mat- 
ters which will be debated and acted upon 
at that time. 

Most General Conventions have some one 
special matter which comes to the front and 
gives a kind of character to the whole ses- 
sion. At the Convention of 1901, of which 


General 
Convention 


I was not a deputy, but which I had the 
good fortune to attend almost as assidu- 
ously as if I had been, because it met in San 
Francisco, the outstanding thing was the 
debate on the so-called Huntington Amend- 
ment. That amendment was designed by 
the great Church Unity leader, the Reverend 
Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church, New 
York, to make our own Episcopal Church 
broader, more comprehensive, better able to 
touch the whole life of the Christian people 
of America. It failed of enactment, meeting 
opposition which seemed to be almost en- 
tirely expressive of that strange attitude 
upon the part of some of our Church peo- 
ple, the attitude which seems to like to have 
the Church as exclusive as possible. At any 
rate, it failed. At the General Convention of 
1904, in Boston, the marriage and divorce 
question, settled along the lines of our pres- 
ent canons, stood probably first in interest. 
In 1916 the revision of the Prayer Book was 
outstanding, and that continued to be of 
vital importance until the final adoption of 
the revision in 1928. But in 1919 the revision 
of the Prayer Book shared interest with the 
entire reorganization of the Church—the 
establishment of the National Council and 
the Nation-wide Campaign. Coming nearer 
to today, 1934 at Atlantic City was certainly 
marked by the initiation of the Forward 
Movement, and while it was not spectacular, 
I think nothing was so important in the work 
of the last General Convention as the ex- 
tending of the invitation to the Presbyterian 
Church to join us in a declaration of pur- 
pose to achieve organic unity. 


So we look forward to 1940 in Kansas 
City, asking what are the matters of first 
importance. 

I would name three that need most care- 
ful consideration upon the part of deputies, 
clerical and lay. The first is the report of 
the Commission on Strategy, a group of 
people representing both the General Con- 
vention and the National Council, which has 
been working during the past two years to 
review and recommend upon the whole mis- 
sionary and educational policy of the 
Church. This is not a commission super- 
seding the Forward Movement Commission, 
but in a certain sense complementary to the 
work of the Forward Movement. The latter 
has continued its splendid task of deepen- 
ing the spiritual life of the Church. The 
Commission on Strategy has to recom- 
mend upon the whole missionary project. It 
is a difficult question at the present moment 
for, as everyone knows, little by little the 
contributions from the Church have been 
decreasing, missionary work has had to be 
cut in many, many places on account of the 
reduced budget, and the problem of Aided 
Dioceses and Missionary Districts is a vital 
one. All these things will come before the 
Convention in the report of this Commission 
which, I might add, includes representatives 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary and is fully rep- 
resentative of the whole body of the Church. 


Next in order there is the matter of mov- 
ing forward in our relations with the Pres- 
byterian Church. There is no difference of 
opinion so far as I know anywhere among 
leaders of any school of thought as to the 
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general purpose of achieving unity. There 
is no difference of opinion as to the inaugu- 
ration of many projects to increase mutual 
understanding. The report of the General 
Commission on Approaches to Unity will be 
unquestionably a unanimous report on all 
these aspects. But there has been a great 
deal of question about the proposed Con- 
cordat. The Commission has agreed to ask 
for no final action upon it, but some action 
will have to be taken which will in a sense 
make it possible to know a little better than 
we know now the general attitude of the 
Church upon this particular proposal. It is 
of vital importance that representatives in 
Convention, clerical and lay, should acquaint 
themselves as thoroughly as possible with 
the various aspects of this vital matter. 


Then a third very vital set of proposals 
will come before the Convention in the report 
of the joint Commission on Marriage and 
Divorce. The final report of the Commission 
has not been published, but preliminary re- 
ports have been before us, and perhaps one 
could sum up the new proposals in some 
such way as this. The difficulty which has 
been before the Church for more than a 
generation is that of somehow reconciling 
those who believe that Christian marriage 
is indissoluble in the sense in which the 
Western Church of the Middle Ages and 
the Roman Catholic Church of today hold 
it, and those who feel that there are and 
must be exceptions; that the ideal is of 
course that of indissolubility, but that no 
such rigid position can fit the facts of the 
life of society and of the Christian Church 
today. Even the Roman Church finds in- 
numerable ways of escaping the implica- 
tions of the rigid doctrinal position, I need 
not go into the history of legislation in our 
own Church, nor of the proposals that have 
come before us from this Commission in the 
past. But the preposal which is now to be 
offered is in the main the reconciliation of 
these two views by accepting on the one 
hand the position that the Church must hold 
to the Christian ideal of marriage, making 
that alone normal, but on the other hand, 
must recognize the innumerable and com- 
plex factors which lead to the violation of 
that ideal, with the consequence that many 
Christian people find themselves acting or 
in the position of having acted contrary to 
the teaching of their Church. The Commis- 
sion proposes that no grounds for recogniz- 
ing divorce be fixed legally or canonically, 
but that every case be submitted to priest 
and bishop on its merits and the way opened 
by the decision of the bishop to continued 
communicant status of those who may have 
failed to live up to the Church’s ideal. We 
have here what seems to be a very admirable 
plan, by which we can keep living and clear 
the Christian ideal of marriage, and at the 
same time deal sensibly with violations. 


In addition to these three matters, the 
Convention will have a new Hymnal to con- 
sider and presumably to adopt. The work 
of that Commission has been particularly 
careful, and undoubtedly we will have pre- 
sented to us one of the best Hymn Books 
to be found in the English language. 

There will also be the question of whether 
the Church will adopt the Trial Lectionary 
now before it, and there will be other ques- 
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AMERICAN ASPIRATIONS AND IDEALS 


An Address by Dr. Monroe E, Deutscu, Vice-President and Provost, University of California 
Delivered at the Annual Convocation of the Men of the Episcopal Churches of 
Alameda County on Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 1940, at Christ Church, Alameda 


America is historically an asylum, a place 
of refuge for men and women fleeing from 
religious and political oppression and for 
those denied an opportunity for themselves 
and their families. It has been first and 
foremost a haven of refuge, and many and 
varied have been the peoples that have come 
here for shelter. The Pilgrims sailed to the 
New England shores, fleeing from England 
first to Holland and then to America. Mary- 
land was a shelter for the Catholics. The 
Irish made their way in throngs to our 
shores. The Germans who, in 1848, strove 
for a better Germany than that which then 
existed, Carl Schurz and his associates, 
found a new and freer home here. Often 
did Russian Jews flee from the scorching 
fires of pogroms to this hospitable land. In 
our history as a place of refuge we take, 
and always must take, the deepest of pride. 


We have been sought, too, by those from 
other countries who saw that there the 
doors of opportunity were closed, nay, 
sealed, against them and against their chil- 
dren and their children’s children. They tore 
up the roots which were deeply imbedded 
in the soil of other lands, realizing that 
hardships and deprivations lay before them 
and that at first they would feel strange and 
alien, but ready to face all this in order 
that the opportunities which the Old World 
had denied them might lie before their chil- 
dren. Education, access to the professions, 
respect, free participation in public affairs 
—these are but a few of the hopes which 
the newcomers had for their children. And 
the doors did certainly open, and every- 
where you find the children of immigrants 
from Italy, France, England, Germany, 
Russia, attaining the advantages which their 
parents had longed to win for them. Mary 
Antin, Russian immigrant, in her striking 
book, The Promised Land, sets forth clear- 
ly one phase of this: “Education (i.e., in 
Amercia) was free. That subject my father 
had written about repeatedly as comprising 
his chief hope for us children, the essence of 
American opportunity, the treasure that no 
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tions of that kind of less importance but 
of moment in the active life of the Church. 


In all this I have said nothing of the other 
features at the time of General Convention. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary has for a good 
many years had a most significant and strik- 
ing kind of program. It has always dis- 
cussed fundamental questions and _ its 
leadership has been of vast importance in 
affecting the sentiment of the Church. All 
the other imporant Church organizations 
will have their meetings, and throughout it 
will be a most stimulating occasion. I hope 
most earnestly that there will be many mem- 
bers of the Diocese who will be able to be 
present, whether or not they are official 
delegates. . 


thief could touch, not even misfortune or 
poverty. It was the one thing that he was 
able to promise when he sent for us; surer, 
safer, than bread or shelter.” America has 
indeed proved in past centuries the land of 
refuge and the land of opportunity. 


In honesty, we must admit that as the 
waste spaces began to be filled and the fron- 
tier disappeared, as economic pressure be- 
came keener, the conditions of our earlier 
days were much changed. A limitation was 
imposed on immigration, and competition 
on every plane became more intense, But 
in the hearts of our countrymen still abides 
that eagerness to shelter the oppressed, that 
desire to give every man the opportunity he 
truly merits; it is part of our heritage. 


An illustration of the open door of op- 
portunity in this land is to be seen in the 
life of former Vice-President Charles Cur- 
tis. No one can fairly assert that he was in 
any sense a great man. I am only seeking 
to point out that from the most unpromising 
of beginnings he became the second rank- 
ing official of our government. Not only 
did Indian blood flow in his veins, but he 
was actually reared by his Indian grand- 
mother on an Indian reservation, After 
leaving it at the age of fifteen years, he 
became a jockey on Kansas race tracks. 
Then his ambition took him to school, into 
the law, later to the House of Represen- 
tatives, the Senate, and finally the vice-presi- 
dency. There are many better examples of 
this country as the land of opportunity, but 
this is of our own time, 


Interesting indeed are the accounts of men 
and women who have come to our land 
seeking opportunity and have actually found 
it: Mary Antin, who wrote that touching 
autobiography, The Promised Land; Ed- 
ward Bok, publisher and public-spirited cit- 
izen, who came, an immigrant boy from 
Holland, and set forth his career in the 
work entitled The Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok; and Jacob Riis, a Jane whose 
work for improved social coniitions com- 
manded national attention. 


The most striking and impressive to me is 
the autobiography of Booker Washington, 
the Negro educator and leader, called Up 
From Slavery. Its title is explained by the 
first paragraph of the book, which reads 
as follows: 


“I was born a slave on a plantation in 
Franklin County, Virginia. I am not quite 
sure of the exact place or exact date of my 
birth, but at any rate I suspect I must have 
been born somewhere and at some time. 
As nearly as I have been able to learn, I 
was born near a cross-roads post-office 
called Hale’s Ford, and the year was 1858 
or 1859. I do not know the month or the 
day. The earliest impressions I can now 
recall are of the plantation and the slave 
quarters—the latter being the part of the 
plantation where the slaves had their cab- 
ins,” 


In 1896 that great American university, 
Harvard, conferred an honorary degree 
upon this one-time slave boy. Let me read 
you a few sentences from the address he 
delivered on that occasion, for it both pre- 
sents the American ideal and is yet in- 
tensely realistic. He said: 


“If my life in the past has meant any- 
thing in the lifting up of my people and 
the bringing about of better relations be- 
tween your race and mine, I assure you 
from this day it will mean doubly more. 
In the economy of God there is but one stan- 
dard by which an individual can succeed— 
there is but one for a race. This country 
demands that every race shall measure it- 
self by the American standard. By it a 
race must rise or fall, succeed or fail, and 
in the last analysis mere sentiment counts 
for little. During the next half century and 
more, my race must continue passing 
through the severe American crucible. We 
are to be tested in our patience, our for- 
bearance, our perseverance, our power to 
endure wrong, to withstand temptations, to 
economize, to acquire and use skill; in our 
ability to compete, to succeed in commerce, 
to disregard the superficial for the real, 
the appearance for the substance, to be great 
and yet small, learned and yet simple, high 
and yet the servant of all.” 


Noble words are these; he truly breathed 
the spirit of America. No one can say that 
the Negro does not still suffer cruel injus- 
tice, intolerance, discrimination; but I am 
certain that he is making progress step by 
step, year by year. Let him but accept the 
keen insight of Booker Washington and he 
will in time pass “through the severe Amer- 
ican crucible,” 


It is bold for anyone to attempt to set 
forth our American aspirations and ideals. 
Our land is an extensive one: between At- 
lantic and Pacific are 3000 miles; between 
the Canadian frontier and the Mexican, 
some 1400. Though our territory is not so 
thickly settled as many other lands, yet we 


have a population of approximately 130,- . 


000,000 persons. To attempt to define the 
ideals of a people so numerous, scattered 
over so large an area, and engaged in ac- 
tivities of all kinds, city dwellers and agri- 
culturists, miners and sailors, descendants 
of a great variety of bloods, bloods inter- 
mingled in many ways, is a difficult if not 
impossible task. But I shall at least make 
the effort, and perhaps it will be of interest 
if I try to tell you what seems to me to 
be the character and characteristics of our 
people. 

We have been a bold, adventurous people, 
pushing out from the settled life of Europe 
to the wilderness of a new world, from the 
New England villages to the western fron- 
tier—always west, west. There had to be 
wanderlust in the blood, courage in the 
heart, and a certain recklessness in the 
soul. Ever onward we moved, seeking es- 
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cape, seeking freedom. The open spaces 
called—the newer chances. And so one of 
our primary aspirations is love of liberty. 
The Statue of Liberty really has meaning 
and symbolizes a fundamental American 
trait, a fundamental American longing. 


Liberty, however, easily leads to license; 
the frontiersman, whom law could not de- 
fend and whose protection lay in his own 
rifle, placed no reliance on the law. Law- 
lessness is characteristically American. Our 
failure to observe prohibition was not the 
first nor the last illustration of this, since 
we see that the passing of prohibition has 
not made us law-abiding. Note, too, how 
the automobilist observes—or does not ob- 
serve—the traffic laws. 


With our lawlessness goes a certain rest- 
lessness; it is hard for us to remain in one 
place—and often in one occupation. We love 
to be jacks-of-all-trades. This urge for 
change is in part due to ambition. The days 
of unlimited opportunity and soaring dreams 
may be gone, but I am sure that in his heart 
every American treasures ambition for him- 
self and for his children, and that his am- 
bition is far more exalted than the hopes 
of a European. 


Another characteristic is a genuine feel- 
ing of the equality of all men and women. 
I readily admit that you can find excep- 
tions, such as the southern attitude toward 
the Negro and a common western attitude 
toward the Oriental. But though I grant 
that the idea of equality is by no means 
dominant everywhere, yet democracy and 
equality are real aspirations of this people. 
And even in our attitude to the Orientals 
and the Negroes, I can, in the space of my 
life, see very real progress, Our great Lin- 
coln set it forth simply and briefly: “As I 
would not be a slave, so I would not be a 
master. This expresses my idea of democ- 
racy. Whatever differs from this, to the ex- 
tent of the difference is not democracy.” 


The European thinks that the American 
makes money his god. I recall the French 
cartoons of Uncle Sam labeled “Uncle Shy- 
lock” which appeared at the time we 
thought we might receive payment for our 
war debts. Difficult as generalization is, yet 
I maintain that the American, by and large, 
is not primarily eager to amass wealth. To 
him business is a sport, an absorbing game; 
and, as his pioneer ancestors flocked to the 


gaming tables in the mining camps, he joys 


in the higher stakes of the modern business 
world. He is, I am convinced, no more 
anxious for money than other peoples, and 
when he has it he distributes it with a 
lavish hand. Not only in America, but 
throughout Europe, can be found many ex- 
amples of American charity and American 
generosity. The work of the American Re- 
lief Administration during and after the 
war made Uncle Sam in those days a sym- 
bol of hope and help, and the names of 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Rosenwald—to 
mention but three—recall myriad of bene- 
factions. We are a generous and charitable 
people, with some of the disposition of the 
early miner to fling his money to the four 
winds, 

As we have shown, we wish to help other 
nations and their peoples; but the days 
when our forefathers left Europe are for 


most of us far in the past, and we feel a 
certain remoteness; European quarrels and 
ambitions and fears are, we think, alien to 
us. We cannot, as a people, understand 
them and we do feel a gratitude to the 
ocean walls that Nature has given us and 
find a security in the protection which they 
afford. 


The love of freedom, yes, the lawlessness 
in the blood of our people, has its effect 
in various fields. Thus, in labor disputes 
the employer feels entitled to the freedom 
to run his own business without dictation, 
and the laborer asks for fair treatment and 
the right to advance himself and his family. 


Because of the ideals that sent our an- 
cestors to this land, because of our frontier 
pioneer lives, because of the past ease of 
living, because we are naturally a generous, 
kindly people, we tend to be sentimental and 
somewhat naive. Combined with such law- 
lessness, strangely enough, goes a notion 
that all that is necessary to solve a prob- 
lem is to adopt a new law. Life in the past 
has been kind to us; we have had to be 
inventive, bold, resourceful, but our prob- 
lems have, relatively speaking, been simple 
ones—and we are not as a people yet fully 
prepared to wrestle with exceedingly com- 
plex situations. So we write a new law on 
the books! 


Along with this goes the fact that we are 
a humorous folk. A public speaker who in- 
terlards jokes in his remarks is likely to be 
acclaimed; a serious speaker tends to be 
regarded as a bore. We are easy-going. 
Criminals have discovered that. We see 
clearly the criminal’s family and what his 
punishment would cost them, but we fail 
to see the family of the man whom he 
murdered. 


What, now, do we as a people seek? What 
are our ideals and aspirations? 


First and foremost—certainly of primary 
interest to you—is the recognition of the 
rights of individual citizens. America in its 
heart is the very antithesis of the totalita- 
rian state. Elihu Root, the distinguished 
statesman, set forth five “peculiar and es- 
sential qualities of the government estab- 
lished by the Constitution,” and one of these 
is the following: “It recognizes the liberty 
of the individual citizen as distinguished 
from the total mass of citizens, and it pro- 
tects that liberty by specific limitations upon 
the power of government.” The first ten 
amendments to the Constitution, adopted 
but three years after the Constitution itself, 
are all specifically intended to protect the 
individual against the violation of his rights; 
these are often referred to as the Bill of 
Rights, 


We Americans believe in the rule of the 
majority and in accepting it promptly and 
with good sportsmanship. But with this 
goes protection of the minority; both of 
these are essentials of a true democracy. A 
striking example of the acceptance of a 
decision is the attitude of the people of 
this country when the Electoral Commis- 
sion, duly set up by Congress, decided in 
1876 that Rutherford B. Hayes was entitled 
to the presidency over Samuel J. Tilden. Al- 
though the decision was, to say the least, 
close, yet we had no revolution, no at- 
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tempt on the part of the Democrats to set 
it aside by force of arms. 

One of our great ideals is education, 
Americans may be confused as to exactly 
what they mean by education, but that they 
believe in it is certain. Possibly the thought 
of it as an avenue for their children to 
greater opportunities has brought about this 
attitude, and this may explain the fact that 
Americans tend to wish it to be practical 
and immediately useful. 

And so we come to another aspiration of 
Americans, the desire to see their children 
reach a better place than they have been 
able to attain. And in America this oppor- 
tunity has endured in the past to a degree 
unknown in older lands. We trust that for 
years to come it may still exist as it has in 
the years gone by. 

(To Be Concluded Next Month) 


Book Notes 


Edited by RanpotpH C, MILLER 


Personal counseling is an important part 
of the pastor’s task. Dr. Charles T. Holman, 
in The Religion of a Healthy Mind (Round 
Table, $2), has put some of this psycho- 
logical material into language which will be 
appreciated by the layman. The first part of 
the book is an analysis of the common fac- 
tors that menace mental health and cause 
maladjustments resulting in unhappiness and 
unsocial action. The second part is a fine ex- 
position of how the Christian faith can be 
best used to minister to the troubles common 
to men and women in our generation. 


In The Opening Doors of Childhood 
(Macmillan, $1.75), by Lewis Joseph Sher- 
rill, there is a simple, clear, and lucid ac- 
count of how children’s needs may be met 
by the resources of the Christian religion. It 
deals chiefly with the inward experiences of 
divine reality which are so real to children, 
and connects those experiences with the ° 
whole of the child’s environment. It gets 
inside the child-mind, There are many stories 
which have proved helpful in teaching other 
children. 


The Wayside Cross 
Pilgrimage 


The Annual Pilgrimage to the Wayside 
Cross, which is being sponsored by the 
House of Young Churchmen, is to be the 
week-end of April 27 and 28. 


Services will be held at both Jolon and 
Parkfield Missions. These two Missions 
and San Ardo Mission are the projects of 
the House of Young Churchmen, so all 
young people are urged to attend the pil- 
grimage. These three Missions as projects 
for the House of Young Churchmen were 
suggested by Bishop Block at the annual 
convention held at St. Clement’s Church, 
Berkeley, in February. 


Bishop Parsons will officiate at the Way- 
side Cross Service. 


Complete information will be furnished 
through your parish priest at a later date. 


A barbecue luncheon will be given by 
the people of Annette, so please send your 
reservations early to Miss Frances Young, 
1055 Taylor street, San Francisco. 
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AROUND THE DIOCESE 


Bishop Block’s Schedule 


April 
7—St. James’, San Francisco, a. m. 
St. Peter’s Oakland, p. m. 
14—St. Clement’s, Berkeley, a. m. 
All Soul’s, Berkeley, p. m. 
21—St. Mark’s, Berkeley, a. m. 
St. Mary the Virgin, San Francisco, 
p. m. 
26-27—Conference on the Ministry—Ca- 
thedral Chapter House, San Fran- 
cisco, 
28—St. Paul’s, Oakland, a. m. 
True Sunshine, Oakland, p. m. 


St. Paul’s Church 
70th Anniversary, 


The Sunday School of St. Paul’s Parish, 
Oakland, traces its history to a meeting of 
fifteen pupils in the hall of the Oakland 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons on 
April 24th, 1870. 


The seventieth anniversary will be ob- 


served by a series of exhibits, dramatizations | 


and other events, to begin on Wednesday, 
April 24th, 1940, culminating in a confirma- 
tion service on Sunday, April 28th, when the 
Right Reverend Karl Morgan Block will be 
the preacher. Bishop Parsons will be the 
guest of honor at the seventieth anniver- 
sary family dinner on April 24th at 6:30 
p. m. 


The program for the opening day is: 

7:00 a. m.—Holy Communion (especially 
for young people) ; 

10:00 a. m.—Corporate Communion for 
mothers, etc. ; 

3:30 p. m.—Formal opening of exhibits; 
Junior Vestry and Church School pupils to 
acts as hosts; 


6:30 p. m.—Seventieth anniversary din- 
ner. A family affair. (Bishop Parsons and 
other speakers.) Tickets, 70c for adults, 
35c for Church School members. 


Thursday will be Community Day; Fri- 
day, Diocesan Day, when visitors from 
other Parishes and Church Schools will be 
welcomed, Miss Charlotte Tompkins, of 
New York, is expected to be present and 
speak at a Conference for Church School 
Teachers in the evening. 


Admission to the exhibits will be 10c for 
adults and 5c for children, All proceeds over 
and above expenses will go toward helping 
boys and girls of 15 and over in St. Paul’s 
Parish to attend the Lake Tahoe Summer 
Conference, June 23rd to 29th. 


Spring Meeting, 
Daughters of the King 


The Daughters of the King will hold the 
Spring meeting of the Diocesan Assembly 
at St. Paul’s Church, Burlingame, at eleven 
o'clock, April 20. A speaker is expected to 
be present in the afternoon and a full 
attendance is requested. 


Washington’s Birthday 
Breakfast 


The 208th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington, patriot, statesman and 
churchman, was held at Christ Church, Ala- 
meda, Calif, 

One hundred and forty-nine men of the 
Convocation of the East Bay met at the 
church in Corporate Communion at 8:00 
a. m. Dean Sumner Walters was the cele- 
brant, assisted by the Reverends John Craine 
and G. Parker Prince. The congregation, 
composed entirely of men, their ready re- 
sponse and singing was most inspiring. 

After the service the men adjourned to 
the Parish Hall, where breakfast was served 
by the ladies of the Church. 

The speaker at the breakfast was intro- 
duced by Mr. A. C. Agnew, who gave a 
summary of the speaker’s activities—Prof. 
Monroe E, Deutsch, vice-president and pro- 
vost of the University of California—whose 


address was “American Aspirations and 
Ideals.” 


St. Paul’s, San Rafael 


Busy ladies, preparing for Spring Fete in 
May, planning to have for sale plants and 
cut flowers for city friends. ... Chi Kappa, 
the young people’s group, holding thrilling 
meetings and exciting discussions... . 
Women of the Parish enjoying Mr. Avery’s 
weekly Bible study class, doing their assigned 
home work conscientiously. . . . Developing 
young salesmen as a result of “Forth” pro- 
gram for mite-box earnings, ... Altar Guild 
smiling knowingly over work on new Altar 
hangings. . . . Lenten Wednesday night 
Forum stirring up friendly arguments and 
solving many problems. . . . Junior Choir 
surprising Church School with offertories. 
..~. Young Marrieds Club having fun and 
wondering “How old is young?” ... Lay- 
men and clergy of thé county holding joint 
communion service and breakfast on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday at St. Paul’s.... County 
Woman’s Auxiliary meet at Ross most sat- 
isfactorily, all grateful to St. John’s ladies 
for hospitality. 


Woman’s Auxiliary 


The educational committee of the Dioc- 
esan Woman’s Auxiliary, headed by Mrs. 
B. F. Nourse, met on Monday afternoon, 
March 15, 1940. It was decided that the 
Woman’s Auxiliary room should be re- 
opened to the public. | 

Beginning March 27 the room will be 
open each Wednesday afternoon from 
2 p. m. until 5 p. m. throughout the sum- 
mer. Each parish in the San Francisco 
convocation will be asked to take turns 
acting as hostess. A very simple tea will 
be served. 

One of the most important objects of 
this weekly open house is to acquaint 
everyone with the facilities of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary library. The hostess for the day 
will help with this work. 

It is hoped that everyone will do their part 
to make this summer project a success. 


Saint Margaret’s House 


The third quarter of the year at Saint 
Margaret’s House opened on February 26, 
with one more student, making nine young 
women enrolled in the Church training 
school. 


During Lent the Dean gave several talks 
to women in different parishes, especially 
in connection with the groups of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary that were making a 
study of Christ and the World Com- 
munity. Recent guests at the house have 
been Bishop and Mrs. Block, and Miss Vir- 
ginia Block, The Rev. Dr. and Mrs, Hodg- 
kin, Mr. and Mrs. Sterling Osborn, Mrs. 
D.S. L. Jones, Dr, Edna Bailey, Miss Mary 
Patterson, and other members of the 
faculty of the University of California. 


Saint Margaret’s House has in prepara- 
tion a supplement to the moving picture 
film showing life at the school in Berkeley 
and the work of students and graduates. 
The film is to be shown at the Provincial 
Synod in Salt Lake City the last of April. 


Commencement exercises will be held 
on Wednesday, May 8, with reunions for 
alumnae, a trustees’ luncheon, and a gen- 
eral reception for the students and their 
friends. The Commencement service and 
presentation of degrees will be held at 
3:30 in the afternoon. 


Large Gift for Belmont 


A gift of $3,500 to the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Belmont, will make pos- 
sible the completion of exterior and struc- 
tural arrangements. Mrs. H. W. Scha- 
berg, daughter of the donor of the land 
for the church in 1876, makes the gift in 
memory of her father. The church, which 
was moved five years ago to a fine site, 
inaccessible in the winter’s mud but since 
approached through WPA work, will re- 
ceive curbing, sidewalks, concrete founda- 
tion, roofing, rewiring, exterior finish, and 
the extension of the choir and sacristy. 

Sunday services have been started at 
Belmont under the leadership of the Rev. 
R. P. Smith, as assistant to the Rev. Schty- 
ler Pratt, vicar. 


Anglican and Eastern 
Meeting 


The San Francisco Seminar of the Angli- 
can and Eastern Association will meet with 
St. Nerses’ Armenian Congregation at the 
Church of the Advent on Tuesday, May 14, 
for vespers, at 6:00 p. m., followed by din- 
ner. Dinner, 50 cents per plate. The speaker 
will be the Rev. Schuyler Pratt, on the sub- 
ject, “Eastern Elements in Anglican His- 
tory.” All interested are invited to attend. 
Please make reservations with the Rev. 
Enoch Jones, phone OV erland 4088. Ad- 
dress 1157 Stanyan street, San Francisco. 


An exquisite small shrine of St. Peter 
has been dedicated in the Garden of Mem- 
ory at St. Peter’s Church, Redwood City, 
the figure the gift of The Cowley Fathers, 
before the departure of Fr. Chas. Otis, and 
the shrine designed and made by Mrs. T. L. 
Williams and Mr. Harmon Williams. 
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St. Clement’s, Berkeley 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the 
“House of Young Churchmen” met at 
St. Clement’s on Saturday and Sunday, the 
24th and 25th of February, with Wilfrid 
Hodgkin presiding. 

The “greetings” at the opening service 
were given by Rev. J. Henry Thomas, the 
Rector of St. Clement’s. Rt. Rev. Karl M. 
Block was the speaker at the dinner on 
Saturday evening, and the Preparation 
Service was given by Rev. Russell B. 
Staines. 


The big discussion before the House was 
“The Migrant Problem of California, and 
What Can We Do About It?” 


Robert Darwall was elected President 
of the House for the ensuing year. 
* * & 


Mr. Charles M. Reed passed away sud- 
dently at his home on the afternoon of 
March Sth. He had been a long-time mem- 
ber of the vestry of St. Clement’s and was 
very much beloved. His death has left a 
saddened parish. 


Will anyone who has finished with what- 
ever magazines he subscribes for, before the 
next issue arrives, kindly send the same to 
the Grace Cathedral Auxiliary Periodical 
Club any Thursday from 1 to 4 p. m., 1045 
Taylor Street. 


Readers of The Pactric CHURCHMAN, 
when patronizing the firms advertising in the 
paper, are requested to state: “I saw your 
advertisement in The Pactric CHuRCHMAN.” 
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petent speaker for each subject. In the fall 
there will be an exchange of speakers 
throughout the Diocese of California. In 
this way we will learn about the mis- 
sionary fields that we have pledged to 
help. 
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Summer Conference 
News 


The faculty of the Summer Conference 
at Lake Tahoe from June 23-29 is now 
complete. Here they are with the courses 
they will teach. The first hour will be the 
Bishop’s Hour. Bishop Block will have 
his lectures for the whole conference on 
Christian Living. 

The second hour will have the two 
courses you have already read about in the 
March Pacific Churchman, those of Mrs. 
Harold Woodward for the Women Work- 
ers and The Reverend Stanley Ashton for 
officers of young People’s groups. At the 
same hour the Rev. Mr. Davidson of All 
Saints, Palo Alto, will have a similar group 
for college students. The Reverend Mr. 
Staines will have a course on the Gospels, 
and Mr. Lawton Harris will offer a course 
in Preparation for Marriage. 

The third hour will offer a course by 
Dean Malloch of the Cathedral at Fresno 
on what a Christian can believe in these 
times and why. The Reverend Mr. Boss- 
hard, instructor in Liturgics and Church 
Music at the Church Divinity School, will 
organize a group to form a choir for the 
study and practice of church music and 
the preparation of a special service for the 


closing day of the Conference. Miss Emily 


McCoy, who is in charge of the new re- 
ligious education program at St. Paul’s, 
Oakland, will lead a two-hour course in 
modern religious education methods, begin- 
ning this hour. Bishop Block’s Conference 
with the clergy will come at this time also. 

The last hour the Diocesan Women’s 
Auxiliary will have a period to consider the 
special Diocesan interests and program. 
Miss McCoy’s course will continue, with 
special interest groups. Mrs. Woodward 
will have a seminar for those interested 
in the Girls’ Friendly Society. The Rever- 
end Oscar F. Green will have a course on 
the various denominations and their or- 
ganization and character. Since unity is 
such a pressing need of Christendom, this 
course is aimed to increase our under- 
standing of our fellow Christians in other 
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Communions and to encourage the prog- 
ress of union. There is also the possibility 
that at this hour we will have a representa- 
tive from the National Council. We are 
still waiting to hear definitely. 

Ask your Rector for a folder giving the 
rates and time of the Conference. Get your 
registration in to Miss Young as soon as 
possible. Room and board for the week’s 
conference will be from $11 up. 


Religious Education 


The Great Fifty Days 


A Worship Service to use during the 
“Great Fifty Days” between Easter and 
Whitsunday has been prepared by the 
Rev. Stanley E. Ashton, and has been 
printed by the Department of Religious 
Education. Copies may be ordered from 
Miss Young’s office for two cents each. 


Church Unity Sunday 


The Children’s Commission has pre- 
pared suggestions for Church Schools on 
Church Unity Sunday, April 21. 


Diocesan Day at St. Paul’s, Oakland 


Friday, April 26, is to be Diocesan Day 
at St. Paul’s Church, Oakland, as part of 
their 70th Anniversary celebration. Miss 
Charlotte Tompkins of the National De- 
partment of Christian Education will be 
at St. Paul’s for conferences in the after- 
noon and evening. Church school teachers, 
superintendents and parents are all in- 
vited to attend the conference and see the 
special exhibits prepared by the Cooper- 
ating Educational Center for this celebra- 
tion. 


Service of Offerings 


The date for the Service of Offerings 
has been changed to Saturday afternoon, 
May 11, at 2 o’clock at Grace Cathedral. 
Bishop Parsons will be the preacher, and 
the Rev. Lindley H. Miller will be in 
charge of the service. There will be an 
exhibit of children’s Lenten work, which 
should be sent to Miss Young’s office by 
Friday, May 10. 


MYLAN’S PHARMACY 
Boericke and Runyon Products H 


EOPA REMEDIES ] 


| 220 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco 


D. H. CARLSON J. M. CARLSON 


Electrical Installation in 
Grace Cathedral by 


+ CENTRAL ELECTRIC | 
COMPANY | 


| 479 MINNA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone EX brook 2180 


Casior 


BANKING 
BY MAIL 


For your own convenience, 
why don’t you use our Bank- 
by-Mail Service? It’s the 
simplest and easiest way to 
handle most banking details 
for your business and your- 
self. Overnight service to 
most points in California, and 
always as handy as the nearest 
mailbox. We invite you to 
open an account with us to- 
day, by mail. 


CROCKER FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MANAGER 


L. T. EBRAHIM 


Persian Rugs 
for Sale | 


Persian Rug Cleaning & Repairing Company | 


| The only Persian Rug Weavers in San Francisco devoting their services in |; 
| cleaning and repairing of the fine Persian Rugs, by hand and at reasonable prices. ) 


Telephone 
WEst 2889 


Incorporated 


Marshall-Newell Supply Company | 


ENGINEERS’ MACHINISTS’ SUPPLIES 


and 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE | 


Spear and Mission Streets 


San Francisco Phone EX brook 1961 
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AT MODERATE COST 


Garden flowers, tastefully arranged, can 
be as lovely as costly orchids. In the same 
way, funeral services, skillfully directed 
by Halsted & Co., are beautiful though 


moderate in cost. 


The Original 


HALSTED & CO 


1123 SUTTER STREET ORdway 3000 


- Excelsior Liberty Dairy Co. 


Grade A Milk and Cream 


Cottage Cheese : Butter 


Dairy Rich Chocolate Drink : Orangeade 
Delivered Fresh Daily to Your Home 


We Also Serve Leading Restaurants, Steamships, Hospitals and Bakeries 


McHAFFIE'S DRUG STORE 


JOHN H. McHAFFIE 


2100 Vine Street at Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley, California 


a Telephones AShberry 2520 - BErkeley 0933 


— — 


The Pactric CourcHMAN 


John Charles Thomas 
Recital 


An interesting and important item on San 
Francisco’s now closing music season is the 
just-announced recital by John Charles 
Thomas, following his acclaim-winning ap- 
pearance as guest soloist with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

The eminent baritone is to sing in Memo- 
rial Opera House, Thursday night, April 25, 
in a benefit concert for the building fund 
of St. Francis Community Church. 

John Charles Thomas, one of the greatest 
baritones of our generation—one man with 
three Christian names—is an American and 
as distinctly an American as is his name. 


_ 


John Charles Thomas 


Thomas was born in the village of Mey- 
ersdale, Pennsylvania, the son of a minister. 
As a boy he sang with his mother and father 
at camp meetings. The church also was the 
medium of his early professional work as 
a choir singer while studying in Peabody 
Conservatory. 

He made his strictly professional debut in 
1912 with the Savage Opera Company in 
“Everywoman,” and for the following eight 
years was a star of musical comedy and 
operetta. His operatic training was received 
in Europe, where he appeared before mak- 
ing his American opera debut in 1924. 

Since then the baritone has appeared ex- 
tensively and with brilliant success both in 
opera and concert, though the greater part 
of his time is given over to the recital plat- 
form. The past two summers he returned 
to his first love, operetta, and last spring 
was applauded in San Francisco in Johann 
Strauss’ “The Gypsy Baron.” 


The main interest in John Charles Thomas’ 
life is singing. In second place comes boat- 
ing. Every spare minute he can find is spent 
aboard his yacht. From her decks he lowers 
away his speed-boats to drive them in the 
various East Coast regattas. 


While provisioning his yacht between 
fishing trips, he anchors near his mother’s 
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Aprit, 1940 


home in Palm Beach, Florida. She is the 
lucky lady for whom his “Good Night 
Mother” is spoken at the conclusion of his 
every radio broadcast. 

This sentiment reveals the character of 
the man. It shows him as a sincere and 
thoughtful human being. It hints at his 
genial and infectious personality. And per- 
haps it explains why he volunteered his 
artistic services when his boyhood friend, 
The Rev. Henry Purcell Veazie (“Harry” 
Veazie to him), of St. Francis Community 
Church, revealed his Parish problems at 
Bohemian Grove last summer. 

Living up to his Americanism, Thomas 
will sing an all-American program at the 
coming recital, with Carroll Hollister as 
accompanist. 

The Time for Making Songs Has Come 


The Heavy Hours, harmonized by....... 
Samuel Endicott 
\With Pleasures Have I Passed My Days 
() Swallow, Flying South............... 


Recitation and aria: “Pigeons on the 
(From the opera, “Four Saints” 
in three acts) 
The Banks of the Yellow Sea 


‘he Greatest Man and the White Gulls.. 

two Old Crows, from “Animals and In- 

Centle Annie... Stephen Foster 
All Day on the Prairie (Texas cowboy 

low Bridge by the Erie Canal.......... 


the Foot of Yonder Mountain, The 
Deaf Woman's Courtship. (Virginia 
‘olk songs.) Arranged by....John Powell 
‘ike My Mother Home. (Negro spir- 


itual.) Arranged by....... Hall Johnson 
lar Off I Hear a Lover’s Flute.......... 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 
tue Lamplighter, from “Sketches of 
Kathleen Lockhart Manning 
dave Albert Hay Malotte 
Lob White, from “Canadian Days”...... 
Sing a While Longer...... Geoffrey O'Hara 


Advertisers in “The Pacific Churchman” 
deserve your patronage. Please keep that 
in mind. 


About People 


By the Rev. Joun P. Craine 


x 


This column is considering seriously the 
possibility of staging in an early issue a 
Reader’s Quiz on various interesting Dio- 
cesan and National Church figures and 
facts, to discover how well we read our 
Church publications and how much we know 
of the men and affairs of our Church. Such 
material could be uscd with our Auxiliaries, 
Young People’s Groups and even Vestries. 
We ask again that clergy and laity alike will 
feel a share in this column by sending us 
items Of interest about people in your Parish 
or about Diocesan institutions. 


Kenneth H. MacKenzie | 


INSURANCE BROKER 


Complete Analysis of Your 
| Insurance Problems 


Mullen 


Specializing in 


Phone UNderhill 5815 
San Francisco 


Manufacturing Company 


Church Seating, Sanctuary Furniture and 
Special Cabinet Work 


Store and Office Fixtures 
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Dean Shires was elected president of The 
Association of Theological Seminaries of 
the Pacific and Mountain Area at the recent 
annual meeting of these seminaries at the 
San Francisco Theological Seminary in San 
Anselmo. 

* * * 

News from many Parishes and Missions 
throughout the Diocese indicates a great 
increase in attendance at the Lenten and 
Faster services this year. This ts certainly 
a fine indication of the great opportunity of 
the Church in these times, and it calls ws 
to even greater zeal that this growth be 
assimilated into the life of the Parish and 
put immediately to work in furthering the 
cause of the Kingdom. 

* 

More excellent new Parish bulletins and 
letters continue to arrive. We have re- 
ceived recently the weekly bulletins of St. 
Clement's, Berkeley, and Incarnation, San 
Francisco. We are grateful, also, to the 
Rev. Dr. Paul Little for his material from 
All Saints, San Francisco, and the Chimes 
of that Parish; to the Rev. Sumner Halters 
for the new Christ Church (Alameda) 
Miniature Bulletin, a new and well-arranged 
penny post-card bulletin; and to the many 
who send bulletins regularly. 


Oakland Convocation is lining up an ex- 


220 Montgomery St. GA. 2626 cellent program through its Dean, Sumner 
for the Spring meeting to be held 
at St. Andrew’s, Oakland, on Thursday, 
WHY SU'FER WI The Rev. James Trotter will be advanced 
A C N t | to the priesthood on the Feast of the An- 
nunciation, April 1, this year, at All Souls, 
Skin Blemish: . Enlarged Pores, Berkeley. This will be Bishop Block’s first 
Blackheads, -_ Psoriasis ! service of Ordination to the Priesthood. 
Dr. Allan i King, D. P. | The Evening Branch of the Grace Cathe- 
1844 Sacramento St. ORdway 7203 ; dral Woman’s Auxiliary meets the second 
Tune in KSAN 9:45 to 10:00 A. M. and fourth Mondays at 7:30 p. m. in the Guild 
Room, 1045 Taylor Street. All young women 
45 are welcome. 
Phone Arfield 2200 
THE BROCKLEBANK KARL KOPP 
Corner Mason and Sacramento Streets | 
San Franeiseo Painter and Decorator | 
4 to 8 Room Apartments 
of. MOntrose 10195 1343 15th Ave. 
Mrs. C. M. Barton, Manager 
EXPERT INSTALLATIONS 
| RUGS — CARPETS — LINOLEUM | 
Custom Fitting — Altering — Finishing 
DESIGNS AND YARNS FOR NEEDLEPOINT AND RUGS 
THE CARPET SHOP 
1901 Divisadero St. Phone Fillmore 5714 San Francisco P 
| FELIX F. SCHOENSTEIN & SONS 
BUILDERS OF PIPE ORGANS 
Since 1877 
60-80 Rausch Street Also Yearly Maintenance Service 
. 3101 Twentieth St., S. F. Phone MIssion 5132 
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ST. FRANCIS 
COMMUNITY CHURCH 


_ 


— Presents — 


CHARLES 


In a Recital of All-American Songs for the 
Benefit of the Church’s Building Fund 


America’s Most 
Popular Baritone 


} Tickets: $2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 — Tax Exempt—Sherman, Clay & Co., EXbrook 8585 


ae THURSDAY NIGHT, APRIL 25, AT 8:30 


i WAR MEMORIAL OPERA HOUSE 


INURNMENT 


9 to 5 
daily 


Columbarium. Sce the beautiful chapels and in- 
door columbarium gardens, cheerful with sunshine, 
flowers and singing birds. And judge for yourself 
if this is not, indeed, 


2 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Pay a visit to the lovely Chapel of the Chimes | 
| 

| 


"The Better Way.” 


| 
Direction, Lawrence F. Moore 


Chapel of the Chimes 


Crematorium - Columbarium 
4499 Piedmont Avenue, Oakland 
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